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Gen. Fitz Joun Porter, the outgoing Commissioner of 
Public Works in New York, gives as his legacy to the city 
a proposition for a new aqueduct and reservoirs to supple- 
ment the present ones, which are now barely sufficient for 
the demands of the city. When the present supply was 
provided, he says, it was believed to be sufficient for a popu- 
lation of two millions, at an estimated consumption of thirty 
gallons a day per head. It has, to be sure, exceeded its 
estimated amount, being found to reach to more than one 
hundred millions of gallons a day, instead of sixty millions 
as was expected; but the ratio of consumption has in- 
creased much more than this, amounting actually to some- 
thing like a hundred gallons a day for each of the twelve 
hundred thousand consumers. The increase is attributed 
mainly to the great use of the water for steam-boilers and 
manufacturing purposes, New York having become the 
greatest manufacturing centre in the country. The present 
reservoirs contain only a ten-days’ supply, and in case of 
any serious accident it is doubtful if repairs could be made 
in time to avoid a very serious scarcity: in fact, needed 
repairs are even now postponed because of the inconvenience 
of interrupting the flow, which is only adequate to the daily 
demand. It is computed that three hundred millions of 
gallons daily overflow the Croton dam; and it is proposed to 
save the greater part of this by building a new dam above 
the lake, raising the water thirty feet above the present dam, 
and so securing a basin of nearly twelve hundred million 
gallons; and it is expected that by building a new aque- 
duct, to be used in addition to the present one, the supply 
could be increased to two hundred and fifty millions per 
diem, besides giving sufficient head to provide abundantly 
for the highest parts of the city. Either of two routes 
which are suggested would require about thirty-six miles of 
aqueduct ; and the cost is estimated at ten million dollars. 
At the present rate of consumption, the works would then 
be sufficient for a population of two and a half millions. 


Mr. CampseELt, chief engineer, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Gen. Porter. It is gratifying to know that an attempt 
to trip him up with a pledge of two dollars a day to the city 
laborers (resistance to which appears to have cost Gen. 
Porter his office) signally failed. 





SENATOR SHERMAN’s proposition for the establishment of a 
common monetary standard between the United States and 
Great Britain does not seem to commend itself to the Eng- 
lish, —as might have been expected. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see what advantage would come of assimilating our unit 
of value to that of any other nation, so long as we never use 
it, or what great difference it makes whether we fix it ten 
per cent higher or lower. The attachment of the English to 
their own system and standard has been pretty decisively 
shown before in the face of similar propositions ; but, if we 
were to put ourselves into a condition for even interchange 
of moneys with any other nations, there is one system 
already established which is used by a far larger population 
than that of the United Kingdom (the only part of the 





British empire which would be likely to suffer great incon- 
venience from giving up their £. s. d.), comprising several 
nations. It is based simply and directly on the metric system, 
to the use of which all Christendom except England is rapidly 
tending, — the currency of francs and centimes. The appli- 
cations of this currency, as is well known, are facilitated by 
making its coins exact units of measure and weight in the 
metric system. But for the obstinacy of the Germans under 
Prince Bismarck in carefully disadjusting their new currency 
to it, the franc would now be in a fair way to become the 
universal unit of civilized nations; and now that the indica- 
tions are that the metric system must soon be adopted among 
us, and our disuse of our coinage and our familiarity with 
fluctuations in the value of our currency make it a compara- 
tively easy time to change, it would seem reasonable, instead 
of casting our lot with a nation which stands alone and 
opposes general unification, to range ourselves with those 
who have already joined together, and whose coinage assimi- 
lates itself to the coming measures. We have lately passed 
through fluctuations to which the change from the dollar to 
the five-franc-piece would be but a ripple. 





Trains are now run on the New York Elevated Railroad, 
from the Battery to Central Park. The whole distance of 
five miles is run in thirty-four minutes, which gives a speed 
of nearly nine miles an hour, including stoppages, of which 
there are twelve on the route. The travel on the road has 
increased very rapidly. Nearly a million passengers were 
carried during the year which ended in October last, or over 
forty per cent more than the year before; and in the first 
eighteen days of 1876 nearly eighty-three thousand, against 
about thirty-eight thousand in the same part of 1875. As 
yet no accidents have happened. It is proposed to carry a 
road up the east side of the city, as well; and the managers 
are trying to get permission to cross the north-eastern corner 
of the Battery Park, to which considerable objection is made. 
We have seen references to another and more astonishing 
solution of the problem of rapid transit, which has been 
variously described as a movable sidewalk, and an endless 
train of cars, half a mile or so in length. It is promised 
that a section of it will be exhibited at the Centennial. The 
most hopeful sign which the popular account of it gives is to 
be found among the names of the people who are said to be 
interested in it. Possibly it is to be moved by Keeley’s 
Motor. It suggests an analogy with the contrivance of an 
ingenious inventor in planning a travelling staircase which 
ran on over an endless belt, while the passenger walked 
quietly up it; an invention which, we believe, was never 
brought to a practical issue. 





Tue authorities of the Fraser Institute in Montreal have 
invited a competition for the plans of their new building. 
Their instructions show a project of considerable importance 
and interest. They call for a library to hold twenty-five 
thousand volumes, with reading or lecture room attached; a 


museum with an area of three thousand feet, and fine-art ' 


galleries of equal extent; two special reading-rooms, and 
twe educational lecture rooms ; and the necessary offices and 
service-rooms for all. The lot of ground, on the corner of 
Dorchester Street and Mountain Street, is one hundred and 
thirty by one hundred and seventy feet; the limit of cost is 
one hundred thousand dollars in gold. The proposals to 
competitors are moderate in the work they require, and seem 
to indicate intended fairness in deciding among the competi- 
tors ; but they are a fair sample of those which tacitly assume 
that all the advantages of a competition naturally fall to the 
architects, and that all the concessions are on the part of 
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the proposers, who therefore feel called upon to reduce 
both to a minimum. The competition is unlimited, the 
designs under motto. The premiums offered are four hun- 
dred dollars for the best, and ove hundred for the second ; 
all others are to be returned to the competitors at their own 
expense. That is to say, the Board of Governors assumes 
to purchase, without negotiation, two sets of plans, sections, 
and elevations, for each of which the regular professional 
charge would be one per cent, or one thousand dollars, — the 
one for two-fifths, and the other for one-tenth of that sum ; 
and these two they are to select from all that may be offered 
them. They do not bind themselves to do any thing more 
for the ‘* successful artist,’’ as, with unconscious irony, they 
entitle him, his employment ‘‘ to superintend the work ”’ 
being optional on both sides; ‘* but he shall be obliged, if 
required, to furnish working-drawings and specifications for 
construction purposes, receiving therefor remuneration at 
regular professional rates, or at such others as shall be 
agreed upon with him.’? We do not know the temper of 
the architects of the Dominion, but in this country such a 
proposition as we quote would be likely to draw out a col- 
lection of designs by second-rate architects. 





OPENING ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
IN CONVENTION NOV. 17, 1875. 
BY MR. VAN BRUNT OF THE BOSTON CHAPTER, FELLOW. 


[ Note. — The first few paragraphs of Mr. Van Brunt’s address, 
being on matters mainly personal, are omitted to save room. ] 


For the ninth time we convene, not so much to recount 
what we have done as to consider what we have yet to do, 
to promote a more effectual union, to organize progress, to 
reform errors, and to enhance our usefulness to the profession 
and to the public. We have increased from forty-nine (49) 
fellows and sixteen (16) associates in 1869, to seventy-five 
(75) fellows and eighty-two (82) associates in 1875. As 
compared with the enormous number of names which appear 
in the city directories under the head of ‘* Architects,’”’ hav- 
ing no acknowledged relation with this body, we are but a 
handful: yet our doors are guarded by no jealous scrutiny ; 
we are no close corporation ; and practically the only initia- 
tion to our membership is the ** honorable practice ’’ of our 
calling. Whatever claims we may have to success thus 
far, we certainly, comparatively speaking, cannot boast of 
numbers. On the other hand, touching the quality of the 
work we have done, as measured by the influence and posi- 
tion the Institute has achieved, we find that directly and 
indirectly we have certainly advanced the standard of the 
profession ; that no conspicuous name stands aloof from us ; 
and that we are recognized by all the architectural institutes 
and societies of the world, as the only organized body of 
architects on the continent, giving expression to a new devel- 
opment of the art under certain unprecedented conditions, 
and an important contributor to the general treasury of 
knowledge. Among our honorary members we find between 
thirty (30) and forty (40) European architects of distinc- 
tion; and even at home, among the portentous list of archi- 
tects who stand outside of our fold, there is not one who 
does not tacitly acknowledge our national and representative 
character by sharing equally with us the product of our 
labors, or by referring to us questions in dispute, and who is 
not practically benefited and morally advanced by the influ- 
ence we have already gained in the minds of the public. We 
are no trades-union; but the decisions of the courts have 
sustained the schedule of charges which we have sanctioned 
as those usually and properly made in professional practice. 
Our endeavors to define the proper conditions of competitions 
(though as yet, and perhaps necessarily from the nature of 





| 
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the case, we have scarcely arrived at the production of a | 


' 


perfect scheme) have in a few instances brought about a 
more satisfactory understanding between building-commit- 
tees on the one hand, and competitors on the other. Muni- 
cipalities have resorted to us for guidance and advice in 
the preparation of building-acts; and our services in this 
regard have been freely and heartily bestowed with excellent 
results. 

But, as the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, so that of 
true and intelligent progress in our art is ceaseless effort. 
If we have already obtained the respect of the universal 
republic of architects, let us remember that this respect must 
be accorded rather to our good intentions, to our respectable 
professions, to our potential future, than to our actual achieve- 
ments. Our opportunities for usefulness are certainly vastly 
greater than those of any similar body in the world. We 
are unencumbered by precedent or custom. We are a con- 
federation of independent societies, each one a prophet in 
its own country, a local influence whose power of expansion 
within the sphere of its labors is limited only by the degree 
of unselfish devotion of which its members are capable in 
the cause of our art. We are not practically weakened by 
centralization like the Royal Institute of British architects 
with its seat in London, or the Société Centrale in Paris, or 
the architectural societies of Berlin, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg, each an expression of the highest civilization of a 
great capital, but hemmed about with traditions and inher- 
ited prejudices, overwhelmed and overshadowed by historical 
monuments ; each a nucleus of culture indeed, but one whose 
radiation is but dimly felt in the provincial borders of its own 
country. Our national society has already seven seats, or 
centres, of effort in seven capitals; each of these divisions 
having its own work of civilization to do in its own way, and 
among its own people, but owing grateful and honorable 
allegiance to the rest. We are one for the sake of the inspi- 
ration and encouragement to be derived from comparison of 
work and thought, for the sake of the dignity and strength 
to be derived from union, and, above all, because we are 
Americans before we are New Yorkers, Philadelphians, Bos- 
tonians, or Baltimoreans. 

Yet I do not doubt that the representatives of many of 
these chapters, while they have come to this Convention full 
of loyalty to the National Institute, are impressed with the 
fact that we have not reached perfection in this organization, 
and that certain fundamental reforms are essential to the 
more complete development of its capacity for usefulness. 
Many of these reforms, I am persuaded, tend to a simplifica- 
tion of the relation of the parts to the whole, of the chapters 
to the Institute. From the nature of the case, such reforms 
must be developed from slow experience ; but I venture to 
commend to your earnest and careful consideration all propo- 
sitions involving the idea of a confederation of independent 
chapters whose mutual relationship is mainly expressed by 
an annual meeting instituted to secure our common interest 
in the profession, and to increase our dignity and importance 
in the world of art. It is apparent of course that the inde- 
pendence of the chapters should not be such as to weaken 
their mutual bond; but it seems no less evident that our 
opportunities for effective work are in great part limited to 
the area in which the influence and activity of each chapter 
can make themselves felt. The chapters appreciate the im- 
portance of their functions as essential parts of a National 
Institute, and are glad to pay whatever tribute may be needed 
to give it due efficiency. But each one has its obvious duties 
to perform in its own neighborhood, requiring all its availa- 
ble resources, moral and material. Whatever enterprise the 
local organizations may undertake,—- whether to attract 
public attention and improve public taste and knowledge by 
the exhibition of drawings and of objects of industrial art, 
or, by the institution of prizes, free lectures and classes, to 
afford to students and draughtsmen the necessary stimulus 
to improvement, — in whatever direction our efforts may tend 
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to justify our pretensions as intelligent and useful forces in 
the cause of civilization within our own available areas, 
money is an essential basis of operations; and the manner 
in which our appointed contributions are expended should, 
therefore, be a matter of careful consideration. To adjust 
the proper proportion between the positive requirements of 
the national body on the one hand, and of the local bodies 
on the other, to the end that each may have a fair share of 
the means by which its functions may be carried out, and 
to define the exact nature of such functions, — these are 
difficult and delicate duties, but I am sure that there are 
none more important. 

This general survey of our federal relations would be 
signally incomplete if, while contemplating the importance 
of securing for each chapter an efficient independence, we 
did not consider the great advantages to be gained from a 
more complete method of intercommunication between the 
several chapters and between them and the Institute. Prac- 
tically we are separute and independent bodies laboring far 
apart, and enjoying none of the obvious benefits to be derived 
from a more frequent and thorough interchange of thought 
with our brethren in other cities. We need to be encouraged 
by their sympathy, to be enlightened by their example, to 
be strengthened by the consciousness of their constant co- 
operation. 

Moreover, the part we have to play in the history of civil- 
ization is but meagrely fulfilled if our life-work, our noblest 
monuments, continue to be set up in the public places only 
to be misjudged, misunderstood, or unnoticed by an indiffer- 
ent public, and if we are content to sit in our monthly meet- 
ings with closed doors. We can never hope to realize a 
high ideal of architecture without a far greater degree of 
intelligent sympathy and interest on the part of the public 
than yet obtains. In such a presence as this it is unneces- 
sary to call to mind the familiar fact that the most perfect 
architecture, the most complete expression of civilization, 
the world has yet seen, was developed in a state whose 
citizens had been educated to such a lofty appreciation of 
truth and beauty in art that no architect dared to put forth 
a work which he could not defend. The Greeks were a 
nation of critics, and their architecture was necessarily a con- 
summate expression of fitness. In the midst of our ampler 
civilization, and of our larger inheritance of knowledge and 
power, we must needs constantly repair to this fountain of 
pure art for refreshment and inspiration. We of course 
could not, if we would, reproduce such a state of society ; 
but we may well question whether it is not an important part 
of our duties to teach the public how to read what we set 
before them, and to set before them nothing which cannot 
stand the test of a thorough and searching analysis. 

To establish this closer fellowship of thought among our- 
selves, and to realize, to some extent, this system of techni- 
cal and popular education, this Institute has long held under 
advisement the establishment of an instrument by which 
these ends may be in great part ultimately obtained; and 
your special committee on the publication of an architectural 
journal at our last Convention reported that Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, were then proposing to undertake 
such an enterprise, and recommended the Institute cordially 
to co-operate with them. You will, I am sure, be glad to 
hear that, under these auspices, the first number of a weekly 


architectural journal, edited and managed by a fellow of the | 
| believe, recognized by the committee having the considera- 


Institute in every way competent to maintain its dignity and 
usefulness, will be published on the Ist of January next. 1 


trust that the Institute at this Convention will take measures | 


to inform itself more fully regarding this enterprise, and will, 
by its action, recognize it as the consummation so long and 
devoutly wished,— a ready medium of official communica- 
tion, and a means by which the public may be gradually led 
to a better knowledge of our art and a more wholesome 
appreciation of its works. 





Mr. Fogerty, a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in a paper on the condition and prospects of 
architecture in this country, read in April last shortly after 
his return home, after stating that the United States ‘‘ un- 
doubtedly affords the grandest field the world has ever pre- 
sented for architectural practice,’’ takes occasion to invite 
his English brethren ‘‘ to transfer the scene of their labors 
to the New World,”’ as to a place, if not exactly without a 
due supply of architects, at least so imperfectly and incom- 
pletely occupied by intelligent practice in this direction that 
many vacant areas of opportunity remain to tempt the en- 
terprise of the foreigner. Without pausing to take issue 
with our friend as to the remedy he proposes, it may be well 
for us humbly to admit the proposition that this is a great 
country, and that its opportunities for architectural develop- 
ment are not fully met by native talent. ‘I am convinced,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that the American public only requires to be 
shown what well-qualified architects really can and ought to 
do, for them to appreciate and remunerate them accordingly. 
But so long as architects there are content, as they are, to 
neglect the constructive, financial, and executive parts of 
their profession, and choose to devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to the esthetic, it is no wonder that so eminently 
practical a people hold them in slight esteem, and look upon 
them to a great extent as mere draughtsmen.’’ In the pres- 
ence of this Institute, which, at the close of his paper, our 
friend takes occasion to define as a body composed of the 
most respectable members of the profession here, and which 
moreover he heartily commends to the sympathy and good- 
will of similar bodies in the Old World, —in such a presence 
it would be obviously unnecessary and superfluous to at- 
tempt to prove that there are exceptions to any such state- 
ment as this. I think it may be safely stated, that in much 
of the later work in our great cities we have given expres- 
sion to an independence of architectural thought, and to a 
scientific and artistic adaptation of means to ends, which 
not only relieve us from the attitude of apology, but in some 
instances realize the highest type of modern professional 
practice. We are here, however, not for mutual congratula- 
tion and compliment, but seriously to fulfil important du- 
ties. If the occupation of the field of architecture in this 
country by immature and half-trained men is a characteristic 
feature, this is but another reason for the existence of this 
Institute, and another motive for its constant effort. 

Indeed, we have already taken an important preliminary 
step to remedy these among other evils of immaturity, by 
the appointment of a committee on professional practice, 
who have in hand the preparation, for publication by the 
appropriate committee, of a series of tracts, in which the 
duties of architects touching the financial and executive 
questions, concerning the conduct of competitions, architec- 
tural supervision or superintendence, and the settlement of 
accounts, are proposed to be plainly defined so that prac- 
titioners and clients should understand more distinctly their 
mutual relations and obligations ; to the end that the former 
may be protected-from undue exactions, and the latter may 
be informed as to what kind and extent of service they may 
properly expect from their architects. 

Bearing upon this same point of immature practice, the 


question of technical education ever recurs with increasing : 


force. The impracticability of establishing a national school 
of architecture under the auspices of the Institute is, I 


tion of this matter especially in charge. As I have already 
intimated, it is evident that our fortunate organization of 
chapters is peculiarly adapted to dealing with this question 
of education. If in the chapters themselves the attempt 
cannot be safely made to establish local schools with proper 
endowments, it is clearly within their power to encourage 
aspirants and draughtsmen by a system of prizes, exhibi- 
tions, and examinations ; by evening lectures aad classes on 
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technical subjects accessible to the public; and by supplying 
the public libraries in the vicinity of each chapter with con- 
stantly renewed lists of desirable architectural books and 
publications to be added to their collections of this specialty ; 


by urging the trustees thereof to keep the department full ! 


and complete, and to grant such facilities to students, that 
under the indorsement of the chapter they may freely con- 
sult and sketch from the otherwise inaccessible authorities of 
the profession. It may be well observed that such efforts 
are within the scope of any chapter of the Institute, and, if 
courageously followed up by its members, will not only 
advance the standard of acquirements and practice on the 
part of the younger men, but, by contact with their whole- 
some aspirations, will keep sweet and fresh in our own 
hearts the precious flower of enthusiasm. 

In short, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, while we bear in 
mind the splendor of our opportunities, let us not forget the 
importance of our responsibilities. We are not merely men 
of business, but artists; and Art exacts from her children 
an unselfish service. We have elected Gilbert Scott, Burges, 
Street, Viollet-Le-Duc, Wyatt, and other distinguished men, 
honorary members of this body, not alone because they are 
architects, but because, in the midst of engrossing profes- 
sional cares, they have considered it a sacred duty not to 
wrap their talents in a napkin, but to put them out to interest 
in the cause of professional and popular education. In the 
midst of a new world, which from the nature of things must 
be essentially inartistic, how much greater are our oppor- 
tunities, how much larger our responsibilities! The pro- 
cesses of thought out of which every work of good architec- 
ture is evolved, reaching as they do into regions of esthetics, 
archeology, and science, — these processes, if put into lan- 
guage, would not only justify the work itself, but form an 
important contribution to general knowledge, and tend to 
create that spirit of just criticism which is at once the incen- 
tive and reward of honest effort in art. This enlightenment 
it is clearly within our power to bestow. Let us, then, 
organize a crusade against ignorance and indifference. Let 
us cultivate the mutual devotion and the discipline essential 
to soldiers engaged against heavy odds in a holy alliance for 
the sake of civilization. 





BENJAMIN H. LATROBE. 


We are permitted to print the following letter from Mr. 
John H. B. Latrobe, giving some account of the profes- 
sional experience of B. H. Latrobe, the first architect of 
the National Capitol, which will be interesting to architects 
of our day, both for the contrasts and the resemblances to 
their own experience which it suggests. The elder Latrobe 
was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1767; was educated at 
the University of Leipsic ; served and was badly wounded in 
the Prussian army; returned to England, and became an 
architect ; in 1788 was surveyor of the public offices in Lon- 
don. He came to this country in 1796. He was architect 
of the Capitol at Washington, built the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Schuylkill Water-Works, the Cathedral and Ex- 
change at Baltimore, and was busy with a project for sup- 
plying New Orleans with water at the time of his death in 
1819. 


‘* As regards my father, who was a man of very rare and very 
extraordinary accomplishments, he landed in America in 1796. 
Fresh from the practice of his profession in the city of London, 
where for generations it had received the highest consideration, 
an artist as well as an architect, botanist, geologist, entomologist, 
mathematician, poet, musician, and composer, speaking nearly 
every modern language, and an admirable Greek and Latin 
scholar, besides having the chivalrous temperament that led him 
on leaving Leipsic to serve a campaign with other young English- 
men, in the army of the Archduke Charles, —it is not to be won- 
dered at, that my father found himself in many respects out of 





adopted home. He was so genial in his temperament, however, 
and so beloved by those who were long in his employment, that I 
am sure his evidence was not that of a cynic or a biased witness; 
but I never heard him speak of his early experience, without 
dwelling upon the annoyances he had from the beginning, when 
brought into contact professionally with those who regarded aa 
architect as nothing but a better sort of carpenter. I well remem- 
ber how often the topic of what I might call my father’s mortifica- 
tions entered into the family discussions. It would be ungracious 
in me at this late day, and when there are few if any persons 
alive who could contradict me, were I to mention parties in this 
connection. 

‘* The most important public work in America, with which my 
father’s name is connected, is of course the Capitol at Washington, 
where he was brought in contact with ignorance in all its forms. 
Here the architect, his plans and estimates, underwent the criti- 
cism of members of Congress, nearly all of whom seemed to fancy 
that their elections made them competent to determine the merits 
of works of art. One of the minor annoyances, which I remem- 
ber hearing my father mention, was the inability of our legislators 
to admire an object without touching it, to its defacement or 
injury. This, however, was a matter to be laughed at only, com- 
pared with the more serious annoyances when incapacity or extrav- 
agance were charged during the sessions of Congress by such 
judges as were then collected in Washington, both official and 
non-official. The work on the public buildings requiring annual 
appropriations, these were never made in those days without 
debate, when the architect and those in any way connected with 
the building were dealt with, often wituout mercy. But it was uot 
only in connection with the Capitol that my father as an architect, 
at the commencement of the present century, had a hard and often 
most miserable time. In the private undertakings in his charge, 
his position with regard to his feelings was not always more envia- 
ble. Ilis competitors and critics here were ‘ builders,’ carpenters, 
bricklayers, and masons, in whose judgment as practical men the 
employer had often more confidence than in the accomplished and 
experienced architect who knew more than all of them put together. 
And it was not a rare occurrence, after my father had submitted 
his plans, to find his services declined, and afterwards to see his 
design in some mutilated form erected by a builder whose employ- 
ment saved the architect’s five per cent commission. 

‘* Tt was the competition here referred to that was practically the 
most troublesome, and which gave my father, during his whole 
life nearly, the most mortifying annoyance. He was opposed, on 
principle, to enter into the lists when premiums were offered for 
the best designs ; ‘and the only occasion which I can now recall 
when he departed from his rule, and when I was old enough to 
recollect the circumstance, was when two prizes being offered, one 
of five hundred and the other of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
for the best plans for an important and costly edifice, he entered 
into the competition. The second prize was awarded to him ; and 
he afterwards had the annoyance, to say the least, of seeing his 
design carried out in the main and most striking features by the 
party to whom the first prize had been awarded. 

“ Without going into further detail, I have said, I think, enough 
to satisfy you that during my father’s life in America, from 1796 
to 1820, when he died, his professional career was not without 
discomforts that are now rarely experienced. Perhaps as great a 
service as he rendered to his brethren during all this time was the 
sturdy way in which he insisted at all times on the dignity of 
their calling ; and it was fortunate for himself and his more im- 
mediate successors, that circumstances favored him in this regard. 
The letters which he brought from England, where his talents had 
been recognized, and where he had acquired a large experience in 
various public works, placed him at once in the best circles of 
Virginia society, and gave hima position in connection with his 
profession which no mere stranger, no matter how great his ability, 
would have enjoyed. Judge Bushrod Washington was his intimate 
personal friend, so were Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison ; and one 
of my earliest recollections is the circle of distinguished men in 
Washington collected around my father and mother at their even- 
ing entertainments. 

“ Whilst my father remained in Richmond, he was the architect 
of the Penitentiary, and engineer of the James River and Appo- 
mattox Canal, as well as the Dismal Swamp Canal; and when I 
visited Richmond, many years ago, there was pointed out to me 
more than one private dwelling that he had designed. 

“ Letters from his Virginia friends secured for my father in Phil- 
adelphia the same kindness and consideration that he had received 


place among those planning the public and private edifices of his | in Richmond. While in the former city he met with the president 
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of the Bank of Pennsylvania, at a dinner at the house of a mutual 
friend, and after dinner amused himself by making a sketch with 
pen and ink, on the back of a letter, of the plan and facade of such 
a building as he thought might meet the requirements which the 
president had described when speaking of the purpose of the 
directors to erect a new banking-house. The sketch was com- 
mented on and forgotten by my father until after some months ; 
and, when he had returned to Richmond, he received a letter say- 
ing that the sketch had been found where he had accidentally 
dropped it, and that the design had been unanimously adopted. 
This led to his removal to Philadelphia, where he subsequently 
married. Here the annoyances already referred to followed him, 
—the same enmity of builders, and the same ignorance of the 
true relations of an architect to his employer and to his work. On 
the occasion of the erection of the Philadelphia Water Works at 
Centre Square, where my father built a marble edifice containing 
the pumping engine, this enmity and ignorance, coupled with an 
adverse local interest, assumed a threatening shape. The archi- 
tect was lampooned, called ‘ the damned Frenchman,’ though his 
ancestry was English from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and personal violence was at one time apprehended. Supported, 
however, by the best citizens, he continued the work until, the 
building being nearly completed, the ground about it was improved 
and planted. Then the trees were cut down in the night, and a 
watch had to be kept over the establishment. At length, with the 
pipes laid in the streets, the communication with the Schuylkill 
established, and the engine in order, the pumping was about to 
begin. The time of this, however, was kept secret for fear of 
some hostile demonstration, and the public believed that opera- 
tions would still be postponed, when my father with six gentle- 
men, who were shortly to become his brothers-in-law, in all seven 
tall men, as it happened, went after ten o’clock at night to the 
engine-house, kindled the fire under the boiler, and got up the 
steam, when the architect with his own hands opened the valves, 
and set the ponderous machine in motion. The next morning the 
water was flowing from the hydrants, which had purposely been 
left open, in the streets of Philadelphia as Philadelphia was in 
1800. Of course it had been ascertained that the engine was all 
right before what was regarded as a frolic somewhat by my father 
and the gentlemen referred to took place. 

‘* It is a traditional anecdote in the family, that on his way from 
the engine-house, where the regular engineer had been put in charge, 
my father heard one of his most bitter opponents prophesying to 
a group of listeners, ‘that the damned Frenchman’s work would 
be the ruin of the city anyhow.’ The object of his abuse was 
not seen by the speaker, nor did he know of his approach, until 
he found himself seized by the collar and waistband by a man of 
six feet two inches, and strong in proportion, and laid down as 
quietly as might be in the running water, with an exclamation 
to the effect that ‘the damned Frenchman would at all events 
have the merit of washing his body, if he could not make his foul 
mouth clean.’ Of course I do not pretend to give the exact 
words, but the substance of them has come down through some 
seventy-five years. It seems now strange, but the fact is that my 
father’s size and personal strength on more than one occasion 
stood him in good stead in preventing violence on the part of those 
in his employment in his works, who insisted that he was no better 
than themselves. 

‘¢ When my father designed the Bank of Pennsylvania, he had to 
trust to his memory for the volutes and the proportion of the Ionic 
columns of the hexastyle porticos; and his remarkable recollection 
was never better tested than by the comparison subsequently 
made, when Stewart’s Athens was sent to him from England. 
When it came to the construction of the columns, instead of 
being monolithic they had to be built up in blocks; and, in place 
of the ordinary dowel-pins, six-pound cannon-balls were used, a 
suitable hemisphere being cut in each block. One of these is now 
in my office, presented to me when the building was taken down, 
in memoriam. 

“The picture-books of my childhood, besides the ponderous tomes 
of Stewart, were Britton’s Antiquities, and I think a book called 
Milnor’s Gothic Architecture. These and other works, the titles 
of some of which I recollect, such as Belidor and Peyronnet, with 





books mainly in French and German, sufficient to fill two small | 
shelves, composed my father’s library; and, when I compare them | 


with what the architects of to-day have to help them, I only won- 
der that he accomplished what he did. In what I have said of the 
service my father rendered to those who came after him in his 


sturdy maintenance of the rights and relations of his profession, I | 
refer, of course, only to that portion of our country with which he | 


was connected, and, ignorant of what may have taken place else- 
where in this regard, I may have said more of him than he 
deserved. Contemporary with my father were Hallet and Had- 
field, both educated architects. The former was long before my 
day; Hadfield, as a child, I recollect very well as a quict, refined 
gentleman, whose talents are well illustrated in the City Hall at 
Washington, but who was less qualified, perhaps, than my father 
to buffet with such difficulties as I have referred to.’’ 





ABSTRACT OF A PROJECTED TRACT ON 
COMPETITIONS. 


CuarTer V.—Ilow CompetITIONS HAD BEST BE CONDUCTED. 


(This chapter is presented more in full.) 

It remains to be considered what course, on the part of 
clients and of the profession, is the most desirable, in view 
of all the interests involved, in cases where for any reason a 
competition is to be set on foot. The practical question, 
that is to say, is how to make sure that in these trials of 
skill the best men shall take part in them, that they shall be 
encouraged to do their best, and that the best they offer shall 
be selected. 

To secure the services of the best men, it is advisable, 
as we have seen, that the instructions shall be clear and 
adequate, that the expenditure of time and money exacted 
shall be a minimum, and that an adequate business induce- 
ment shall be offered, —either a fee in hand, or the fair pros- 
pect of a handsome premium, of professional distinction, or 
of lucrative employment. In these as in all other particulars, 
assurance is needed that the competitors stand on absolutely 
equal ground, and that there is to be absolutely fair play in 
judging the designs and in awarding the work, and that the 
decision shall rest in the hands of competent persons. 

This last point, that the decision shall rest in proper 
hands, that is, of honest and competent persons, is all that is 
necessary to make sure that, when the architects have done 
their best in preparing schemes, the best of the schemes 
prepared shall be put in execution. 

The case of prizes being awarded to persons who from 
inexperience in affairs or any other reason cannot command 
confidence needs special consideration. If the theory that 
competitions are of value in bringing young and unknown 
persons into notice is a sound one, such cases are likely to 
be frequent. 

The following paragraphs, numbered from 1 to 15, con- 
tain practical suggestions for securing these ends. They 
are presented in the form of a scheme for regulating the 
conduct of competitions, and are made public in their pres- 
ent crude and imperfect form, in the hope that architects and 
others to whose notice they may be brought will favor the 
committee with the results of their own thought and experi- 
ence in these matters, and so co-operate with them in putting 
these different negotiations upon a more satisfactory footing. 


I. — Instructions. 


1. In the preparation of instructions to competing archi- 
tects, it is desirable that professional advice should be 
taken. 


Nore. — A competent consulting architect can give to even a com- 


plicated problem such preliminary investigation as will enable a, 


committee to find out in advance what they really want, and to set it 
forth clearly to the competitors. In cases requiring special study and 
investigation, he would be in a better position to prosecute it than the 
competitors would be, being in free and confidential relations with his 
employers. Besides, it is better for one man to do such work once, 
for all, than for each to do it for himself, 

It would be as well in most cases, of course, to let the man who 
had thus thoroughly informed himself proceed to design the work, 
that is, to appoint an architect in the first place. But where for any 
reason this is impracticable, it will be generally found practicable 
to appoint a consulting architect in the first place, and this would be 
an enormous gain. But, if a competition is determined upon, this 
professional adviser should be excluded from competing himself, 
directly or indirectly. 
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2. ** The period given for preparing the design must not 
only be long enough for perfecting it, and preparing the 
necessary drawings, but it must make some allowance for 
the ordinary occupations of competitors.”’ 

The time for receiving drawings should of course be stated, 
and it is very desirable to state also the time for rendering 
the decision upon them. 

The instructions should state whether it is proposed to 
retain the drawings approved. 

3. The number of drawings asked for should be as few 
as possible ; but it is hardly practicable to do with less than 
a plan of each story and an elevation of each exposed side. 
A perspective view and one section may well be added. 
These should all be on a small scale, as for instance one- 
sixteenth of an inch to the foot for large buildings, with the 
perspective view at twice the scale at the nearest corner. 

The style of rendering should also be carefully defined, 
and made as simple as possible. It is well to refer to some 
well-known and accessible example. 

Notre. — This is desirable not only to save the competitors from 
waste of time, and to put them all on an exactly equal footing, saving 
them from the danger of being outdone by showy drawings, but to 
prevent the judges’ attention being diverted from essential to merely 
superficial matters. 

4. If any limit of expense is set, it should be stated what 
means will be taken to ascertain the probable cost of the 
designs submitted, and what margin will be allowed without 
prejudice. 

5. In regard to all the conditions imposed, a distinction 
should be made, if possible, between those which are imper- 
ative, and those in regard to which the designer’s judgment 
may be used. 

6. It should be stated whether the invitation to compete 
is issued by persons who are authorized to employ an archi- 
tect and proceed to build, or whether their action is only 
preliminary ; and whether the decision of the judges upon 
the merit of the plans is to be final, or only advisory. 

7. It is common to have designs submitted anonymously 
under a motto or cipher; but in limited competitions this 
form may often be dispensed with, secrecy being neither 
practicable nor desirable. 


Il. — Judgment. 


8. In judging of the merit of the designs admitted, the 
persons with whom the responsibility of the decision rests 
should have competent professional alvice. 


Note. —If a consulting architect is employed in preparing the in- 
structions, he would presumably be the fittest judge of the work done 
in accordance with them. In England it is common to invite an archi- 
tect of eminence to examine the drawings, and explain the grounds of 
his preference. A similar course seems to be gaining ground in this 
country. The plan of having the body with whom the decision rests 
add architects to their own number, as recommended at the Philadel- 
phia Convention, seems not to be practicable even if desirable. The 
ultimate decision must rest with the responsible parties. 

It has been suggested that the competing architects should them- 
selves recommend a professional judge, or that they should themselves 
act as a jury, as being the persons most familiar with the problem; 
but it does not appear that either of these plans has been tried. 

The person chosen to advise in regard to the plans submitted 
should be held to be disqualified from submitting plans of his own, 
even though the object of the competition should fail and new advice 
be sought. A judge should not have the chance of securing a profes- 
sional prize by pronouncing unfavorably on the cases submitted to 
his decision. 

In the selection of such an adviser, a judicial quality of mind is 
more important than professional distinction, which may be and 
often is accompanied by narrow views and obstinate professional 
prejudice. Judges have been known to throw designs entirely out 
of consideration mercly because the style adopted was not to their 
taste. 

9. The drawings when received should be put into the 
custody of a clerk to examine and reject at once those 
designs which palpably violate the conditions, or are defi- 
cient in any of the drawings required, and to throw out also 


all drawings other than those called for. These should be 
locked up until after judgment is rendered. 


Notre. —It has sometimes happened that extra and illustrative 
drawings, though not formally admitted to consideration, have been 
allowed to form a sort of side-show, where they could not help having 
about as much influence as if they had been received, if not more. 
But this is obviously fraudulent. This examination should be made 
by aclerk, rather than by the committee or by their adviser, lest their 
object in view in rejecting them should be defeated in the act of 
rejection. 


10. There should always be a public exhibition of compet- 
itive drawings either before or after judgment has been pro- 
nounced. 


Nore. — The latter is more favorable to the independence of the 
judges. But there is a legitimate influence of outside opinion which 
cannot act efficiently unless the designs are seen before a decision is 
reached. 

This exhibition is due to the competitors. To those who 
receive no other recompense, it is something to have their work 
known; moreover the expectation of this publicity is an inducement 
to architects to compete, and an additional stimulus. A public exhi- 
bition also has an obvious tendency to prevent favoritism in the 
decisions. 


III. — Recompense. 


The chance of being intrusted with the work is always 
the chief consideration, with architects of position, that 
induces them to give the time and trouble, and undergo the 
annoyances and disappointments, which a competition en- 
tails. In order to secure their adhesion, accordingly, a 
definite prospect must be held out that the successful com- 
petitor will be intrusted with the work, on proper terms as 
to compensation. In the case of limited competitions there 
is no difficulty about giving this assurance, as no one need be 
invited to compete in whom sufficient confidence is not felt 
to intrust him with the works. Yet even in limited com- 
petitions, such is the unprincipled good-nature of men, even 
in the discharge of important trusts, that the list of archi- 
tects selected is often swelled by the names of men to 
whom nobody would think of giving the work in charge, 
merely by way of compliment. When this is done, it is 
necessary to have the names of competitors attached to the 
designs, lest by chance the prize should fall where it is not 
intended to. 

But in open competitions it is not so safe to give this as- 
surance, nor so reasonable to expect it. Of all the qualifica- 
tions needed to inspire confidence, the best possible set of 
anonymous drawings gives evidence of only one. All that 
can be inferred from them is, that some person or persons 
unknown possess a large amount of skill in design; that is 
to say, are competent to work out a plan, to devise appro- 
priate and harmonious elevations, and to make a proper 
presentation of them on paper. Whether the person who 
sends in the design himself possesses this skill, or whether 
a chief part of the professional attainments that have pro- 
duced the result is contributed by others, is a matter on which 
the drawings themselves can of course throw no light. Still 
less can they enable the judges to tell whether to these qual- 
ifieations are conjoined others equally indispensable, other 
kinds of knowledge, business experience, and maturity and 
integrity of character, and personal qualities. For men 
responsible for the expenditure of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of other people’s money to promise, 
and in this state of things to promise blindly, that, in case 
the building is erected after any of the designs submitted in 
competition, it shall be given in charge to the reputed author 
of the design that receives the first award of merit, and 
that he shall be employed to carry it into execution at the 
usual rates of compensation, would be preposterous; it 





would be trifling with their trust. 

| This difficulty may be got over, in part at least, if the 
right is reserved of associating with the successful com- 
| petitor some one of whose capacity to carry on the work 
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no question can arise. Buta provision of this sort, though 
necessary in the contingency of the prize falling to a man 
without experience, and acceptable enough, perhaps, in his 
case, would go far to deter persons of position from entering 
the lists, and so greatly increase the natural weakness of 
open competitions in this respect as to make them practically 
worthless. 

The right to reject any or all designs, which is sometimes 
reserved, is a measure of the same kind, only stronger. It 
tends still further to confine the competition entirely to irre- 
sponsible parties. But this evil may be to some extent 
counteracted by reducing the requirements in the way of 
time and labor to the very lowest terms, and asking for 
hardly more than sketches. These almost anybody might 
be willing to furnish. 

An additional advantage of asking only for sketches is, 
that the successful architect is then compelled to begin again 
and make a thorough study of the problem upon a serious 
and practical basis. Where elaborate drawings are fur- 
nished, the successful architect is tempted to feel that he has 
got through with the problem, when in fact he has only just 
got into a position really to study it. Indeed, if people are 
satisfied with what he has already done, he may be pardoned 
for not wishing to disturb their peace of mind by trying to 
do something better. 

In open competitions, then, a provision of the following 
character seems best adapted to meet the intrinsic difficulties 
of the situation. 

11. It is intended and desired that the design to which the 
first place is given in the award shall be carried into execu- 
tion under the professional charge of its author at the usual 
rates of compensation. But liberty is reserved of associat- 
ing with him a consulting architect, if it is judged best to do 
so, to whom a proper proportion of the fees shall be assigned. 
The right of rejecting all the designs is also reserved ; but 
in this case a second competition will be opened, which shall 
be restricted to the authors of the most successful of the 
designs submitted. 

[But in the case of limited competitions the following 
provision would seem proper : ] — 

12. The author of the successful design will be employed 
at the usual rate of compensation as architect of the building. 

Although a fair chance of obtaining the work in prospect 
is the main inducement to enter into these contests, it has 
not generally been found or considered a sufficient one; and 
besides the main prize, of professional employment, it is 
customary to give several premiums in money, of equal or of 
different value. The rule adopted in Germany, that the first 
premium shall equal the customary professional fee for such 
work as is asked for, and that the other premiums shall 
amount to at least an equal sum, seems just and fair. The 
argument that it prevents competitions being resorted to as 
a cheaper way of getting a design than going to an architect 
outright, makes a good point in its favor. The following 
provision may accordingly be advantageously adopted : — 

13. A first premium of $ will be given to the author of 
the successful design, and a like amount will be divided 
among the two (or three) next in order of merit. The pre- 
mium will count as a first payment in the case of the archi- 
tect who is engaged to carry on the work. 

It is sometimes stipulated that the architect employed 
shall be paid such sums as may be agreed upon for his ser- 
vices in the conduct of the building. But a prize which has 
been awarded for merit ought not to be withheld because the 
successful competitor is not also the lowest bidder. Besides, 
a provision of this sort affords an opportunity of throwing 


over the successful competitor by refusing to give him proper | 


compensation, —a trick that is so frequently played that 
competitors naturally regard this stipulation with distrust. 


In close competitions, it is generally the custom to pay an | 
equal sum to each of the competitors; not enough to reim- | 





burse them for their outlay in making the drawings, perhaps, 
but a substantial contribution towards it, and enough to 
serve as a guaranty of good faith. If expensive drawings 
are expected, these fees should be large in proportion. 

Note. —In the competition for the Law Courts in London, in 
1867, each of the twelve competitors was paid eight hundred pounds; 


and it was understood that most of them were out of pocket when 
their work was done. - 


In accepting a premium, the successful competitor does 
not part with any of his rights in his design; and if it is 
desired to keep the drawing, or to use it in whole or in part, 
in the prosecution of the work, such additional compensation 
should be made as may be agreed upon. This may be ex- 
pressed in the following provision : — 

(The passage in brackets may generally be omitted.) 

14. All drawings will be returned to the authors [except 
those which have obtained premiums, which will be retained ]. 
No use will be made of any design except by arrangement 
with the author and for a proper compensation. 

15. In limited competitions, the names of all the competi- 
tors should be furnished to each, and they should be asked 
if they desire any modification in the terms, to confer with 
each other in regard to it, and make a united representation. 

This is eminently in keeping with the friendly and confi- 
dential relations existing between the competitors and their 
employers, and is likely to save much trouble and misunder- 
standing. 

In the case of large public works, especially for State and 
municipal authorities, too much pains cannot be taken in 
defining with precision every step in the process, from 
beginning to end. With church committees too, who have 
obtained a singularly bad reputation for unfairness in these 
transactions, the end in view serving to sanctify almost any 
meanness, things should be thoroughly understood at the 
outset, and every guaranty obtained that favoritism and job- 
bery shall be excluded. 

But in smaller work the introduction of formal stipulations 
as to what shall or shall not be done by the competitors or 
by their employers is unpleasant and often offensive. It is 
practically impossible for an architect, especially when he 
has received the compliment of an invitation to send in 
drawings, to insist upon the observance of formalities which 
seem to imply a distrust of his patrons’ good faith. Nor in 
his own practice is it practicable for an architect to lay down 
an absolute rule that shall invariably govern his conduct; to 
say, for instance, that he will never compete unless he is 
paid, or unless an absolute promise of employing the suc- 
cessful man is given. In special cases, or in presence of 2a 
interesting and attractive problem, an architect may be wiill- 
ing to go much farther than usual. And of this circum- 
stance it is right and proper that his patrons should reap 
the advantage. 

After all, the object of these stipulations is to make sure 
that labor is not thrown away, that all the competitors stand 
on equal ground, and that they are fairly treated by their 
patrons and by each other. So long as these conditions are 
likely to be met, there is no occasion for formal enactments. 
3ut as, on the other hand, experience shows that this is 


likely seldom to happen, informal competitions are to be, 


deprecated ; and it is generally best to provide for the first 
of these advantages, even if the last is left to the individual 
sense of honor. Besides, the custom of making careful ar- 
rangements in cases where they are not absolutely necessary, 
renders it easier and less invidious te do so when they are. 

It is well too, to adopt, whenever it can be done, the pro- 
visions directed against unfairness on the part either of 
competitors or of clients. Deliberate and intentional fraud, 
it is useless, of course, to guard against by any such precau- 


| tions. Such intentions will manage to be fulfilled in one 


way if not in another. But the unfairness and _ injustice 
which, though obvious to its victims, is disguised in the eyes 
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of those who practise it under cover of shrewdness, economy, 
or business enterprise, may be materially checked by the 
general adoption of methods devised in the interests of an 
even-handed justice. The efficient remedy for these evils lies 
not in repressive measures, but in enlightening the minds 
of all parties as to the real nature of these transactions, 
and in making familiar the considerations which should 
governthem. That they do not, comes for the most part, from 
sheer thoughtlessness and stupidity ; few men having imagi- 
nation enough to perceive the real bearing and significance 
of conduct in circumstances with which they are not familiar, 
or sufficiently clear ideas of the principles that govern their 
daily life to apply them in unaccustomed walks. It may be 
hoped that such an exposition of the arguments against 
certain undesirable practices as this paper aims to present 
may do more to abate them than any amount of mere ob- 
structiveness on the part of any of us, or, indeed, of the whole 
profession together. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF DESIGN. MESSRS. J. C. CADY AND 
H. M. CONGDON, ARCHITECTS. 


Tue details of this building are in the style of the French 
thirteenth-century Gothic. The stone used is of a variety of quiet 
tones of gray, brown, and pink. The shafts of the arcade in the 
third story are of polished serpentine. 


RECTORY OF ZION CHURCH. MR. EMLEN T. LITTELL, ARCHITECT. 


The Rectory is built of blue stone, in blocks of about 16 x 20 
inches face; the bay-window is of brown-stone, and the shafts of 
the porch of lighter Nova Scotia stone. 


BUILDING ON FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. MESSRS. PEABODY AND 
STEARNS, ARCHITECTS. 


SYNAGOGUE FOR THE CONGREGATION RODEF SHOLAM, PHILADEL- 
PHIA. MESSRS. FRASER, FURNESS, AND HEWITT, ARCHITECTS. 


Nore. — We feel bound to apologize for the printing of the 
illustrations in our last number. The stone-printer had just 
changed his quarters, and moved his presses, and the illustrations 
suffered from the confusion of the change. The necessity which 
occurred also, of changing one of the illustrations just as the issue 
was ready for the press, added to the trouble. 





THE CHICAGO POST-OFFICE. 


To complete the account given by our Chicago correspondent, of 
the post-office building in that city, we print some extracts from 
the report of the third commission, for which we did not find 
room in our last number. 


“The ground upon which the foundation of the building rests 
was, by our direction, thoroughly tested by digging, boring, and 
applying known weights upon known areas; thus giving us a thorough 
knowledge of its nature, &c. Your commission finds that the 
building is underlaid throughout its whole extent with a compressible 
stratum, composed of a mixture of clay, sand, and water, varying in 
thickness from twenty to twenty-five feet, below which is hard blue 
clay. They are of opinion, after much careful deliberation, that the 
foundation of the building should, in the first instance, have been 
earried to this blue clay, either by piling or by masonry; and that, 
had this course been adopted, there would never have been any 
question concerning the safety of the building. As it is, the building 
rests on a continuous mass of concrete, varying in thickness from 
three and a half to four feet, covering the whole area of the building, 
except the central and corner spaces. The concrete is excellent, and 
distributes the pressure over an area materially greater than that of 
the footing stones of the piers, so that the pressure per square foot 
on the ground below will probably not be greater than two thousand 
pounds. 

“The result of the tests applied by the Board shows that this 
ground will bear a pressure of four thousand pounds per square foot 
without material disturbance. Your commission is of opinion that 
the weight of the building can be much reduced, and recommend 
that such reduction be insisted upon most strenuously, 

“The commissioners therefore report that, in their opinion, the 
foundation of the building is not on firm ground, but that, with the 
alterations already proposed, and alterations of the foundation here- 
inafter mentioned, the defects in the foundation may be remedied. 





The absence of reliable benchmarks, and consequent confusion in 
levels, prevented the Board from determining whether the founda- 
tions vary from the original level; but a comparison of all the levels 
taken by the three Boards convinced them that the building may be 
said to be really level in itself, the extreme difference of level in the 
four corners being less than one-half an inch, while at three corners 
the levels only differ by five-hundredths of an inch. The greater 
height of the west side as compared with that of the other three sides 
is due to an upheaval by frost; but, on account of the absence of 
benchmarks already mentioned, the Board is unable to state posi- 
tively whether there has been a settlement or not. They are, 
however, of opinion, from the general appearance of the building, as 
well as from the general uniformity of the level, that there has been 
so far no material settlement, although some settlement may be 
apprehended in the future progress of the building. If, however, 
the precautions suggested by the Board be adopted, they are of 
opinion that such settlement will be nearly uniform, and will not 
materially interfere with the stability of the building. 

‘We therefore recommend that wherever there are voids in the 
concrete foundations inside the area walls they be filled in with a 
uniform depth of four feet of concrete; that the concrete under the 
building be left undisturbed, and that the entire surface be covered 
with sufficient concrete to Lring it to a level necessary to receive the 
flooring, and that all necessary drainage and sewerage of the building 
be completed as the additional concrete is laid. 

** Second, The nature and qualities of the stone of which the edifice 
is constructed, whether it has the durability, strength, and other 
qualities desirable. The Board are of opinion, after careful examina- 
tion, that the stone is not that which they would have selected for 
such a building had they been designated to make a selection; for a 
cheaper and better stone could have been obtained. But on account 
of the fact that a large amount of money has already been expended 
in the purchase, cutting, and setting of stone, three-fourths of the 
whole quantity necessary having been delivered and wrought; that 
it has in this building, and in such structures as the Board have seen, 
the apparent durability of ordinary sandstone; and that its strength 
is sufficient for the purposes of the building, —they do not think that 
any change should now be made in the stone. , 

‘“* Third, As to the other materials. The brick is good and well laid, 
the concrete is well made and faithfully placed, and the iron-work is 
good and well fitted, though excessive in quantity. 

** Fourth, Whether any changes in the plans or material to be used 
should be made, and if so, what; and an estimate of the probable cost 
of such change. The Board are of opinion that the pier on the 
corner of Clark and Adams Streets, and the two adjoining piers on 
Clark Street, should be taken down to the sill-course of the first story, 
their sides being out of plumb; that the stone coverings of the roof 
of the porticoes should be removed, and iron beams and brick arches 
substituted, and the ceilings finished on the under side with iron; 
that the stone-work on Clark Street should be carried up to the level 
of the other work as soon as possible, and in further progress of the 
work the wall should be kept as nearly level as practieal; that the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury be requested to reduce the 
weight of the building above the second story, and to omit all stone- 
work above the line of horizontal cornices, which they believe 
can be made without injury to the architectural appearance of the 
building, or its usefulness for the purposes of its erection. In redu- 
cing weights, the principle of equalizing the pressure per square foot 
on the footing stones should be adopted. The Board Jay great stress 
upon this recommendation, and believe that the money saved by the 
proposed reduction of weight and cost of finish will much more than 
compensate for the expense which would be incurred by the additions 
recommended to be made to the foundations.” 





Tue destruction of St. Antholin’s Tower, in face of the pro- 
tests of the Archeological and Architectural Societies, and not- 
withstanding the fact that it might still have been made available 
for some useful purpose, has called out severe comments from the 
London building-press. The spire, which was its chief attraction, 
is already taken down. The tower, one of Wren’s, was of very 
simple design, —a plain string-course above the entrance dividing 
it into two parts, the upper of which terminated in a well-designed 
block cornice. The octagonal spire above this was of nearly the 
same height as the tower itself, and one of the most characteristic 
of Wren’s designs. Around its base were eight windows with 
pediments. Above these were two tiers of sculptured, elliptical- 
shaped openings, of slight projection. Large beads formed the 
angles of the spire, the spaces between the openings having raised 
panels. The effect of the whole was rich and original. 





Tue plan of erecting a statue to Col. Robert G. Shaw, in Bos- 
ton, has been changed; and it has been decided that an equestrian 
statue is the most desirable. Additional subscriptions to the 
fund, which now amounts to $7,551.06, will be solicited. 
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